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COMMENT AND CONJECTURE ON THE TEACHING OF LATIN 
Preface performing. Putting our training to use for the military 


A forceful discussion of courses that classical depart- 
ments ought especially in wartime to be required to 
give all college students is made public in a United 
States Bureau of Education Series, Adjustment of the 
College Curriculum to Wartime Conditions and Needs 
(Report No. 10, Classical Studies), now appearing. 
Beginning Latin is recommended for all for its disciplin- 


1 basis of sound 


ary merits and for its usefulness as a 
learning of modern tongues. Latin is queerly but em- 
Greek, which most of us have 


phi 1tiCé ally chosen over 
coll ege more ef- 


certainly for beginners, a 


considerec 1, 

fective medium for explaining modern terms, concepts 

and grammatical, umentals. 
§ 2 a1 

And most college students will have had a year or two 


of Latin in school under teachers more expe rienced 


1S well as rhetorical, fund: 


elementary instruction than we of the colleges can ever 
ipline more important still- 
I 


not for two or three 


become, and—for dis« under 
teachers who see them every day, 
but for five or ten, 


for today’ Ss needs 1 is to be 


hours a week, even twelve. 
The other course advised f 
and Roman civilization organized as 


The arguments 


lectures on Greek 
“part of a training in internationalism.” 
of the Report for this requirement are logical, although 
in the present crowded ~~ wel- 
sum 


few instructors will 
come the often tedious labor unavoidable in so 
marizing the achievements of antiquity that her make 
contact with today’s manifold curiosities except for 
those students who have a direct acquaintance with the 
languages or the literatures or at least the maps of the 
classical world. College departments of hie seem to 
be meeting many useful wartime obligations, one of the 
most de manding of which is surely the preparation of a 
few teachers so sure of the widely predicted postwar 
humanistic revival that they will be ready to guide it 


when it comes. Footnotes of the Report show proof of 


another important duty which the classical profession 1 is 


is not all; some are giving help i in the teaching of de- 
partments which have senined remote. One _ scholar 
laughingly reports that he has taught more Greek in 
work in military hygiene than in his 
America’s most competent 
scholars is doing the same while training yeomen in 
epistologr apy. All over the country dusiad training is 
gy, cartography, geography, even 
mundane and _prosy spelling. (Where in recent years 
can a student have learned to seal and interpret a map 
except in Caesar or Xenophon class?) The exceptionally 
relying on their intimate knowledge of the 
to administer their 


his “emergency” 


Greek classes, and one of 


at work in meteorolo 


fortunate are 
ld lands when ~ go 
sad, | -bled a 

These duties na ai us much. If the classical lands 
their languages and literatures are being taught by 
learned also interdepartmentalism (as 
well as internationalism, whatever it turns out to be in 
postwar hay there will be an eagerness to learn them 
from us. Let us heed well one of the most instructive 
footnotes (14) of the Report in which is stressed “the 
importance of keeping open the opportunity for the 
training of classical scholars as of prime importance. 


person 
Dat tle 


and 


wor kers who have 


While not all its recommendations will be accepted, 
the Report is serving to stimulate clear thinking on 
a vital topic. Pe haps college administrators are finding 
in it answers to several ac their questions about the 
timeliness of classical studies. The Report represents the 
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work of a distinguished committee of which Professor 


George D. Hadzsits of the University of Pennsylvania 


is chairman. Others serving in the committee are Pro 


fessor Walter R. Agard of the University of Wisconsin, | 


Professor Mason Hammond of Harvard University, 


Professor Casper J. Kraemer, Jr. of New York Unt | 


versity, and Professor Leuis E. Lord of Oberlin College. 
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The Intensive Language Program and the 
Teaching of Latin 


The war has suddenly convinced a great many 
Americans that it is necessary for some of us to speak 
and to understand other languages than English. Hith- 
erto we have let the foreigner do the language-learning; 
if he has come to visit us or to live among us he has 
had to comply with this requirement. And when we 
have visited foreign lands our unusual supply of cash, 
combined with our stubborn refusal to learn, has pro- 
cured us as many speakers of English as we have 
needed. Now we want things of the foreigners. We 
need to understand Japanese propaganda and to ques- 
tion Japanese prisoners. Our soldiers are likely to get 
lost where only Malay or Burmese is spoken. Military 
governors and relief workers are, or soon will be, unable 
to carry on without a knowledge of Arabic or Greek or 
Hungarian. 

Our linguistic unpreparedness for war was even more 
complete than our physical unpreparedness. If we have 
been able to do anything about the situation, we owe 
this to sheer good luck, not to foresight. The students 
of American Indian languages had discovered a quick 
and accurate way to learn a new language, and the 
Rockefeller Foundation had the wisdom and the pa- 
triotism to make money available before the govern- 
ment awoke to its needs. These two groups were 
brought together by the American Council of Learned 
Societies, and the result is the Council’s Intensive Lan- 
guage Program, which has already given the armed 
forces more linguistic facility than anyone would have 
thought possible even two years ago. 


The teaching techniques employed vary considerably 
according to purpose and situation, and there is also 
much individual variation; but nearly all sound lin- 
guists are agreed upon these six points : 

(1) If possible the language must be learned from 
the lips of a native informant. Only very rarely does 
an adult learn a foreign language perfectly, and a stu- 
dent who learns from an imperfect model starts with a 
handicap; at the very best he cannot surpass his model, 
and he is almost certain to add a good many errors 
of his own. The native informant, however, need not 
be the teacher; his function is to speak the language 
and to decide whether or not the learner’s imitation is 
satisfactory. 

(2) The teacher should be a trained linguist whose 
duty it is to hold the informant to his task of speaking 
and repeating phrases and sentences. He must also call 
the attention of the learner to phonetic and syntactic 
features of the informant's speech that would otherwise 
not be noticed at first. Most important of all, he must 
assist the learner to improve his imitation by telling him 
what is wrong when the informant objects to a phrase. 

(3) The language itself comes first chronologically 
and in order of importance. All writing is merely a 


more or less accurate representation of speaking, and 
therefore it can be most readily learned after one has 
gained some facility in actual speech. 

This is possibly the most revolutionary part of the 
program as far as some languages are concerned. Until 
the last two or three years hardly anyone has set out 
to teach Chinese or Japanese apart from the characters. 
It has been admitted that Chinese children learn to 
speak before they learn to read, and that children of 
missionaries learn Chinese from the servants just as they 
learn English from their parents. But after all it has 
been held that Chinese is first of all a system of writing 
and therefore the written characters must be taught be- 
fore the spoken words. Now it has been shown by 
actual experiment, not only that Chinese can be taught 
very much more quickly if the characters are completely 
ignored, but that the possession of some fluency in the 
language makes the subsequent learning of the char- 
acters much easier. 

This strange preference for teaching the traditional 
writing at least as early as the language itself is stll 
rather stubbornly held by many teachers of occidental 
languages. At a recent conference on language teach- 
ing in Chicago the archaic preference for teaching 
speech by eye was supported not only by a teacher of 
Japanese from the University of Washington but also 
by a teacher of French from Ohio State, a teacher of 
Russian from Harvard, and a teacher of Arabic from 
Princeton. 

Although the primary importance of actual speech 
has long been understood by the best teachers of 
French and German it still seems to many a dangerous 
innovation to ignore, even temporarily, the traditional 
writing of these languages. 

(4) While there is much difference of opinion about 
the importance of formal grammar in learning a lan- 
guage, there is no doubt at all that whatever gram- 
matical description is used or implied in the teaching 
process must be correct. Any grammatical system that 
does not really fit the language is a hindrance. This is 
important since nearly all the existing grammars are 
based upon a forced and unnatural application of the 
categories of Latin grammar to alien material; e.g. the 
familiar labelling of English would go as a subjunctive. 
In the long run the loosening of the stranglehold that 
Latin grammar has upon much of our language teach- 
ing will be one of the important gains from the in- 
tensive language program. 

(5) Instead of learning grammatical rules a learner 
should commit to memory a great many phrases, sent- 
ences, and longer passages, and when he has spoken 
these so often that they are thoroughly familiar, he 
should be encouraged to form other phrases and sen- 
tences on the patterns that they supply. Here, of 
course, the learner will often go astray, and the native 
informant will refuse to accept what he says. Then the 
teacher must help the student to supply a correct locu- 
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tion, and sometimes a grammatical rule may help in 

the process. 
(6) During the first weeks the 
gained only from intensive study for 

statistics available in 


} 


best results can be 


many hours a day. 
and 


this matter, 


that the optimum 


Thine are no 
opinions differ, but it seems probable 
number of hours per week in the classroom 1s not less 
than eight. At rate our conventional three-hour 
courses are very the 
actually spend two hours in preparing for one hour in 
class (and they rarely do). 

There seems to be no reason why this program can- 
effectively as 


any 


Ww asteful ind eed, even 1 students 


not be used with European languages as 


with Oriental languages. We are trying it out on 
Russian, German and French at Yale, and the results 
so far are very gratifying. We are about to begin 
training te achers to use the technique on these and 


other modern languages. 


the method 


Obviously it is impossible to use same 
In te: aching Latin and ancient Greek, simply because 
there are no native informants to be had. For that 


reason the first requirement of the new method cannot 


be met. The nearest we can come to learning Latin 
from a native informant is to take the extant Latin 
literature as our model—and there goes the third re- 


quirement, namely that speech should precede writing. 


Is there anything left? Had we better just go on 
teaching as we have always done? 
Before we adopt so comfortable a solution of the 


problem we had better inquire whether there 1s not 
some way to make our printed Latin texts yield up 
something of the living speech of which they are the 
picture. Obviously nce 3 is; we know with fair accuracy 
what sound each Latin letter stands for and we know 
a great deal about the phonetics of the Latin word and 
of the Latin sentence. Our knowledge is incomplete 
of course, but if any scholar took pains to pronounce 
Latin as well as our — permits, there is little 
doubt that he could make himself understood by a 
native speaker, if only he could find one. He would, 
however, have to depart from our ordinary schoolroom 
pronunciation at many points. In the first seven words 
of the Gallic War he would have to pronounce Gallia 
with a long / and would have to combine this word 
with est in three syllables. He would have to pronounce 
divisa with two long vowels and a short instead of two 
shorts and a half-long, as we customarily do. The p 
and the ¢ of partés would have to be pronounced with- 
out aspiration, as in French. The r of partés and of 
tres would have to be trilled. The @ in both these 
words would have to be made a long close mono- 
phthong instead of the diphthong of English ace. 

If, I say, anyone should speak that way in Caesar's 
presence, Caesar would pretty certainly recognize his 
own words, although he would probably be troubled by 
features of English pronunciation; 


some remaining 


probably the / wouldn’t be quite right, and certainly 


the t would not. But Caesar would be pleased to hear 
some real Latin after all rine ye of Hebrew or Ger- 


whatever it is that 


man or hey speak on the other 
shore. 
Since, however, our pupils are not going to meet 


Caesar, 1t would prob: ab ly * not be Mag while to dril] 
them on non aspir: ite stops, monophthongal long vow. 


els, or the trilled r. It will be enough if we get them to 


make all the distinctions that are essential for under- 
standing the Latin language; and this means first of all 
that they must constantly distinguish between long 


and short vowels and between long r and short conson- 
All are agreed that the Romans did this and 
that both the aia es Latin prose and the structure 
of Latin verse very rely de pend upon such distine- 
tions. Probably every pa ebtite mark a boy down 
if he spelled Gallia with one | and many teachers te- 
quire a macron over the second vowel of partés; and 
yet scarcely one teacher in fifty pronounces Gallia with 


i 
a long I and at least half of them make the first vowel 


ants. 


of partés as long as the second. 

What can be more shocking than to hear a man 
expatiate on the beauties of Latin verse and then give 
the whole fraud away by reciting a few verses with 
false quantities? Yet false quantities are to be heard 
at almost every meeting of classical scholars. I have to 
take a firm grip on the arms of my chair when any 
but two or three of my colleagues at Yale pronounce 
Latin, and there is a certain university somewhat to the 
east of New Haven where they sin more grievously. 

This situation 1s the more distressing because in the 
four decades beginning about 1880 cheve was a small 
but vigorous group #4 American Latinists who spoke 
Latin nal correct quantity. As far as I know William 
Gardner Hale, Minton Warren, and Charles E. Bennett 
were pioneers in this matter; if any one of them in- 
fluenced the other two I do not know where or how; 
perhaps they independently resolved to conform in 
practice to the usage that all scholars knew to be cor- 
rect. Hale, in particular, insisted upon accurate pro- 
nunciation of quantities in all his classes, and he estab- 
lished a sound and vigorous tradition of quantitative 
pronunciation both at "‘Comell and at Chicago. Prob- 
ably a majority of those Americans who pronounce 
Latin well today have studied or taught at one of these 
two universities or have studied with some former pupil 
of Hale’s or Bennett’s. 

Then why do we mistreat Latin quantities so out- 
rageously today? No doubt partly because we rarely 
read consecutive Latin texts at all. We recite paradigms 
and we have to pronounce separate Latin words in ask- 
ing our endless questions about syntax; but both teach- 
ers and students would, I fear, be embarrassed if asked 
to read a Latin passage without careful preparation. 
Right here is where we can learn a vital lesson from the 
intensive language program. No Latin sentence in the 
whole Latin course ought to be left until it has been 
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read aloud at least once—and with all quantities cor- 
rectly reproduced. It is important also that the reading 
aloud shall come after the sentence or passage is fully 
understood; there is scarcely any profit at all from pro- 
nouncing what is not comprehended, and to speak aloud 
what is misunderstood 1s positively injurious. Conse- 
uently, if the text is to be translated, the reading 
aloud should follow the translation. 

In the early stages of learning, the students should 
commit to memory a short sentence illustrating each 
syntactic principle, and this sentence should ordinarily 
be repeated by teacher and student in the circumstances 
where we have been accustomed to repeat rules. It is 
sometimes useful to summarize a complicated bit of 
syntax by stating a rule and its exceptions, but it is 
doubtful whether rules are worth learning. Model sen- 
tences, however, are essential. Great care should be 
taken in constructing these model sentences; it is 
dangerous to use sentences that are not citable from a 
Latin author, since we cannot take the precaution of 
getting the approval of a native speaker for Latin of 
our own composition. On the other hand model sen- 
tences that are to be memorized must be as short and 
simple as possible, or the syntactic point is obscured. 

Later on passages from the Latin writers should be 
memorized. I have not tried this device with a Latin 
class, but I know what it has done for me. I venture 
to say that more progress can be made in mastering 
the language by committing one page to memo 
accurately and thoroughly—than by “translating” fifty 
pages in the customary way. 

Time for memorizing can be obtained by not setting 
the students at difficult problems of interpretation. 
The plain truth is that nearly all Latin literature is too 
difficult for beginners. Even with the liberal amount of 
help given in our text books, students are frequently 
confronted with sheer puzzles. These are generally 
solved by the bri: ghter and the more industrious mem- 
bers of the class and just given up by the others— 
result: an agreeable sense of triumph for the good 
students, me profound discouragement for the others. 
When we boast, as we sometimes do, that the glory of 
Latin 1 is its difficulty, I suspect that we are remember- 
ing our own triumphs of this sort; for, by and large, 
we belonged to the better half of the Latin class. And 
we needn't worry too much, I suppose, if our good 
students do, in this way, get an added stimulus out of 
the helpless | floundering “al their classmates. What 
troubles me is that even the good students are wasting 
precious time if they have to treat Latin sentences as 
a series of riddles. The learning of a language is a 
totally different process. 

Either the student should be given easy Latin—and 
that means manufactured Latin—or all but the easiest 
sentences should be translated for him and fully ex- 
plained to him before he studies them. I think the 
best results can be obtained by reading first an easy 





text such as Fabulae Faciles. Then Caesar or some other 
Latin author should be taken up with more help than 
is usually given. A very effective procedure is to go 
over a few lines in class until they are fully understood, 
and then to assign them for commission to memory. 
For some weeks the entire text from the beginning 
should be recited aloud every day, so that the students 
will get a thorough appreciation of the sound along 
with the sense. In this connection I want to protest 
against the process commonly known as “translation 
at sight.” This is a kind of wild guessing based on 
more or less overt hints from the teacher supplemented 
by superficial resemblances of printed Latin words to 
English words. It is a favorite procedure with certain 
facile students who prefer not to learn the language. 
Real sight reading requires text well within the stu- 
dents’ ability. 

Probably the most important hint for Latin teaching 
to be got from the intensive language program is the 
most ehvvinean one of all. A beginners” class cannot be 
efficient if it meets only three hours a week. Any thing 
less than five hours is absurd, and nine or ten hours a 
week for the first term would probably be more than 
twice as effective as five. 
one term a class should read Fabulae Faciles and com- 
mit a good bit of Caesar to memory; after that hardly 
anything can hurt students much. 


Epcar H. STURTEVANT 


In nine hours a week for 


YALE UNIVERSITY 


On the Teaching of Inflections 


Among the numerous revisions of elementary Latin 
textbooks in recent years we have seen attempts to 
present declensions and conjugations in novel and sup 
posedly scientific methods. Just what success has been 
obtained is doubtful. Certainly there is little evidence 
that Latin students today progress more rapidly, learn 
to read more ably, or learn the fundamentals of gram- 
mar more thoroughly than generations of students be- 
fore these. 

Such innovations are the result of criticism directed 
at the traditional methods, which the psychologists and 
educationists claimed were psychologically unsound and 
unnaturally formal. Now that present conditions have 
demonstrated the fact that American students do not 
have sufficient familiarity with foreign languages, to say 
nothing of their acquaintance with our own language, 
let us hope that there will be an end of foolish changes 
in teaching methods, which the classicist suspects to 
have been largely intended to make subjects easier. 

Although it is certainly true, as someone has said, 
that “language is not logical, but psychological,” there 
is nevertheless much that is logical about a language. 
Grammar, particularly, is an attempt to present the 
fundamentals of a language in logical order. 

The critics of formal grammar often point out that 
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a child learns to speak a language (which is, of course, 
the mother-tongue) without knowing the formal rules 
of grammar. They say this is to prove > chee one does not 
need to know much grammar in order to learn a lan- 
guage. But this ignores the fact that a child learns the 
language over a very long period of laborious practice 
during which he hears the language every waking hour. 
The example has very little application to the learning 
of a foreign language in school, where the student, even 
of high-school age, is presumably a rational and fairly 
mature individual, but unfortunately exposed to that 
language only a few hours a week. 


The ideal use of a direct method would require con- 
ditions under which the student uses and hears and 
reads the language every waking hour for months, just 
as the child does in learning the mother-tongue. Ex- 
cept in special cases, such conditions are not available 
in schools. Since this is true, the results expected are 
naturally modified from the ideal. 


From mature and rational students, therefore, gram- 
mar has been arranged into some sort of system in 
order to save time and to achieve a convenient, easy and 
practical tool for the learner. In this respect, of course, 
Latin is a beautiful example of a comparatively regular 

attern. It is strange that psychologists and specialists 
in education will employ graphs and charts for their 
own exposition and instruction when, at the same time, 
they condemn such tables as conjugations and declen- 
sions. It is just as sensible to arrange grammatical 
forms into systems as it is to operate a school on a 
regular time-table, to meet at regular place for classes, 
or even to list the names of students in alphabetical 
order. 

Our Latin grammar has not been improved upon to 
any great extent since the ancient grammarians who 
first noticed the pattern of the language. They pictured 
the nominative case, for example, as a vertical line from 
which “oblique” cases were bent down (declined). 
Case (casus) is a “falling down” from the nominative. 
As for the verbs, what is more logical than to visualize 
the personal endings as proceeding out from the speak- 

first person, second, third? If this is too difficult 
for a student to learn, the fault is in the student’s 
ability, and.not in the system. 

If you will listen to the child learning to speak even 
so irregular a language as your own, you will detect a 
natural tendency to go through a process of inflecting 
forms, especially in the verbs. For example, the child, 
having learned one simple sentence like “Me (I) drink 
milk,” progresses of his own accord to the use of other 
subjects with the same verb: “Daddy drinks milk,” 
“Dog drinks milk,” “Kitty drinks milk,” and so on 
endlessly. After that come variations with negatives 
and questions: “Johnny doesn’t drink milk” and “Does 


horse drink milk?” The most important fact for the 
teacher to note here is that it is endless repetition, as 


parents so well know, which trains the child to use the 
language with facility. 

It is difficult for a logical-minded adult to think of 
learning languages in the haphazard fashion now pre- 
sented by some of our textbooks which avoid the use 
of tables, or which take many weeks to get over the 
five cases of one declension, or which try to teach first 
the cases having the highest frequency. When the 
average adult wants to study a new language, he prefers 
to obtain a simplified table for easy and rapid progress 
without having to bother with useless, cluttering details, 
But then, to be sure, the adult who wants to learn gen- 
erally is not afraid of doing a little memorizing. 

In actual use in the classroom one will find how 
practical the “modernized” textbook is. In one class | 
heard the severest opposition to such a book. I was 
attempting to teach beginning Latin to a class of not 
over-intelligent college freshmen with a textbook in- 
tended for high school. It was one which avoided the 
use of declensions, but went through first the nomina- 
tive case, then the accusative, then dative, genitive and 
ablative. After about ten lessons a table of the first 
declension appeared. With considerable disgust one 
of the students exclaimed, “Why didn’t they give us 
the table first so that we could save all the time and 
trouble, and we could have known what we were doing 
before we started?” 

The teaching of Latin is, of course, at present con- 
fused over the matter of objectives. We are not sure 
whether we are teaching Latin or things about !atin. 
I believe it is modern and practical to teach Latin and 
let the cultural aims be secondary. Perhaps the study 
of Latin has been impaired by too vigorous emphasis 
on grammar for its own sake. The solution is not to 
attempt to teach Latin without grammar, but to regard 
the grammar as a most valuable tool. 

WILLIAM M. SEAMAN 


ARLINGTON, VIRGINIA 


War Aims of the Pennsylvania State 
Association of Classical Teachers 

It is unthinkable that anyone who truly believes in 
the democratic concepts of government and of social 
organization could at this critical time oppose his per- 
sonal or professional interests to the speedy consumma- 
tion of the avowed war aims of the Allied Nations, 
namely, the complete military defeat of Germany and 
Japan, the restoration of autonomy and territory to the 
countries that have been ravished or exploited by these 
powers, and the construction of an international entente 
designed to coordinate and unify equitably the econ- 
omic interests of all non-aggressive nations. 

However slow and reluctant the greater part of the 
American people were to recognize before December 7, 
1941 that the European and Asiatic holocausts would 
sooner or later burn the props of isolationism from un- 
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der them, every intelligent and thoughtful American 
now realizes that the future of our country, as well as 
that of the rest of the world, is almost wholly con- 
tingent on the men and the matériel that we can suc- 
cessfully oppose to the enemy wherever in the two 
hemispheres and on the seven seas he may attack or 
lurk. This observation is in no way intended to detract 
from the gallant and Herculean military efforts of the 
British, the Russians, the Chinese, and the other powers 
warring against the Axis, who while admittedly fight- 
ing from first to last for the preservation of their own 
national integrity have none the less made it possible 
for us to awaken from our lethargy and to prepare 
without appreciable hindrance from the enemy for our 
inevitable participation in this devastating war of 


ideologies. 


During the past year we ourselves have tasted the 
humiliation of defeat in areas where many, including 
military experts, had believed that we were secure 
against the very worst that the enemy could direct at 
us. Japan’s full-dress attacks on Pearl Harbor, the 
Philippines, the East Indies, and the Malay Peninsula 
jolted us into making a proper, although belated, 
evaluation of the techniques by which Germany had 
already overrun and enslaved the greater part of Europe. 
We too are now alive to the methods and the motives 
of totalitarian warfare as it was expertly conceived by 
the scientists and technocrats of Nazi Germany. We 
know that in order to defeat the Axis powers in the 
shortest time possible and thereby to avoid the addi- 
tional costs of a long and sanguinary war of attrition, 
we must assume a twofold task of gigantic proportions: 
(1) to forge for ourselves and our allies sufficient ma- 
terials and to train sufficient men to overcome the 
enemy's initial advantages in preparation and in con- 
quest; (2) to outstrip the enemy in devising more 
effective weapons of war and in executing strategical 
offensive operations on a large scale. Today all our 
human and natural resources are rapidly being absorbed 
in an effort to accomplish these ends. 


Only a few years ago it was the common practice of 
our political advisers and military observers to refer 
depreciatively to the methods by which Nazi Germany 
had prepared for and launched the mightiest military 
onset in the history of the world. Her swift and easy 
victories were logically exposed as the natural conse- 
quence of the integration and the dedication of her 
economics, politics, industry, labor, social life, State 
religion, and above all of her educational system to a 
single Machiavellian objective: the loosing of a 
totalitarian war on her untotalitarian neighbors. We 
were encouraged to exult that we were ensconced in a 
society where democratic government on the one hand 
and democratic education on the other hand would 
effectively thwart any such complete domination of the 
national resources by a handful of self-seeking leaders 


and would obviate such stupid acquiescence on the 
part of the masses. 

Yet today we are being instructed that in order to 
overthrow the aggressive totalitarian powers we, too, 
must adopt for the duration of the war, at least, many 
of the essential features of totalitarian regimentation. 
I am neither naive nor original in suggesting that num- 
erous disturbing possibilities are inherent in this propo- 
siton. The interruption or suspension of democratic 
processes is naturally of paramount concern to a demo- 
cratic people. Whatever far-reaching consequences such 
alien procedures might have, as some authorities fear 
and others recommend, on our political and economic 
future, we are safe in saying, I believe, that these will 
eventually be accommodated satisfactorily to our demo- 
cratic way of life, if they are subjected to the unin- 
hibited scrutiny and criticism of an enlightened, that is, 
liberally educated populace. 

If these totalitarian measures are imperative, it 1s, 
therefore, all the more important that we should not 
only identify what it is that we are determined to 
destroy but also clarify what it is that we are fighting 
to preserve. We must remind ourselves that Democracy 
is at once the most precious and the most fragile form 
of political organization; that its continuance rests 
perennially on the broad basis of a free, informed, and 
critically minded electorate; that its cornerstone 1s 
equality of opportunity to all its constituents to pursue 
without coercion their several educational and occupa- 
tional interests. Accordingly, it is equally imperative 
for the future welfare of our country that we recog- 
nize that this decision to meet totalitarian force with 
totalitarian force endangers no one of our democratic 
institutions quite as much as education. 

Certainly, the perils that are implicit in this venture 
have been indicated to a distressing degree by the 
course of events in Nazi Germany. By curtailing 
liberal education so severely as to render it impotent, 
and by restricting academic instruction almost en- 
tirely to those subjects that contribute directly to the 
prosecution of totalitarian war, the Nazis were able to 
impose their fanaticism on the unsuspecting youth of 
contemporary Germany. Indoctrinated in this re- 
strictive manner with the highly nationalistic phil- 
osophy of the German technocrats and skillfully trained 
in the revolutionary use of the weapons that were pro- 
vided by the German scientists, the youth of the Third 
Reich marched blindly, yet with smug confidence, 
down the highway of destiny. 

It is definitely not my intention to suggest or to 
imply through these observations that our political and 
military leaders are secretly conspiring to utilize the 
present national emergency as an ideal opportunity to 
create a new social order in this country, and to extend 
this order to the rest of the world. I do earnestly wish, 
however, to emphasize that the complete overhauling 
of our educational system along totalitarian lines for 
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the sole and immediate purpose of achieving military 
success would lose sight of the significant fact that 
this war will not be won only on hes battlefronts. The 
apt phrase “win the war yet lose the peace” is an 
ominous reminder that the cessation of hostilities will 
by no means mark the conclusion of our difficulties. 
We must not assume, therefore, that we can postpone, 
as it is glibly proposed in some quarters, the creation 
of those conditions on which we can rest and maintain 
the peace. We must now, I submit, in the very midst 
of all our military and industrial activities, continue to 
educate as extensively and intensively as possible such 
capable young men and women as will be vitally needed 
to odeabniover intelligently and sympathetically to a 
post-war world racked with economic pains, confused 
by social upheavals, and tortured by spiritual misgiv- 
ings. We shall need not only scientists and economists, 
phy sicians and dentists, engineers and skilled workmen, 
educators and clergymen, ‘but above all persons with 
broad vision and intellectual insight to assume the re- 
sponsible rdle of international statesmen. All these 
specialists will be needed desperately in the reconstruc- 
tion period, and they can be made ready only through 
education provided and pursued during war time. 


I can easily imagine that some of my colleagues, and 
particularly those whose subjects are regarded as essen- 
tial to some phase of the war effort, would impatiently 
interrupt these remarks with the exclamation, “But, 
my dear fellow, we've got to face the fact that unless 
we can win the war all educational machinery will be 
scrapped!” They would say that we cannot avoid dis- 
pensing with such subjects as have no ultimate relation 
to the prosecution of the war. These gentlemen would 
express an opinion that is gaining wider currency every 
day, even though it strikes at the very heart of our 
educational system. 

I refer, of course, to the studies around which all 
education that exceeds training in the technical skills 
is centered: the liberal studies, and especially the hu- 
manities. We cannot deny that these studies do not 
contribute directly to the industrial or to the military 
war effort. We should, likewise, be foolish to attempt 
to distort them in some way so as to make it appear 
that they are indispensable to military strategy itself. 
Yet we have every right to assert that ‘they have a part 
to play in wartime ‘edetunion. if we would avoid a 
serious disruption of our historical development. Much, 
in fact, of the social confusion in our modern Western 
World has been chiefly the result of an abortive attempt 
to deny our cultural antecedents and of a frantic effort 
to find on the basis of a philosophy of “acceleration of 
obsolescence” a separate and novel determination of our 


future. But we cannot, as the French littérateur Henri 


Peyre has recently written, renounce the heritage that 
we have received from classical antiquity ET cut- 
ting ourselves off forever from our past and without 
mutilating irreparably the culture of the Occident. 


No one indeed could reasonably deny that the 
liberal studies are the natural and historical extension 
of the creative factors of classical civilization into 
modern times, or that these same studies have been 
fundamental to the political and social framework of 
the modern State. Until recently, in fact, our foremost 
statesmen and scholars, men of letters and philosophers, 
scientists, physicians, jurists and ecclesiastics were with 
few exceptions deeply imbued with the humanistic wis- 
dom that derives from a liberal education. Their writ. 
ings, public utterances, and professional conduct re. 
Secon the invigorating and inspiriting effect of these 
studies on sone mental processes and intellectual 
growth. Unified by this common basic instruction, it 
was they who motivated social progress and invested 
human life with high purpose. 


We cannot review here the various opportunistic 
tactics by which many of our so-called progressive edu- 
cators, infected with the sceptical philosophy of the 
Pragmatists, have within the past half-century de. 
liberately altered this situation. It is necessary to our 
purpose, however, to point out that with most of the 
directive control of the methods, the content, and the 
objectives of instruction in their hands, they have pro- 
gressively denied to students the encouragement or the 
opportunity to pursue those liberal studies which pro- 
duced modern society and provided a common cultural 
background to our professional and intellectual Jeaders. 
The apparént incapacity of the Western World to 
accommodate the numerous scientific discoveries of the 
past century to its political, economic, and social fabric 
is the result of an increasingly superficial understanding 
of the basic texture of that fabric. 

This, then, is the pincer situation that confronts us 
who are professionally identified with the teaching of 
Greek and Latin classics—a situation which our edu- 
cational opponents have persistently fostered and which 
the exigencies of the war have brought to a climax. 
Its smabneiiie implications are so alarming that it must 
be faced squarely, courageously, and now, for it ex- 
cludes indirection, timidity, or delay. We classicists 
must frame and present to our administrative heads, 
to the public, and to the educational directors of the 
Army, the Navy and their auxiliary branches concise, 
cogent, and convincing statements of the réle that the 
slaatie by their very nature can and, therefore, ought 
to be allowed to play in the educational curriculum of 
a democratic state at war. Such statements, so as to 
command proper attention and respect, should be issued 
as the collective opinion of the several representative 
classical associations of the country. Whether they 
would be more effective, if presented singly, or whether 
they should be synthesized through a central agency, 
is problematic. 

In conclusion, permit me to suggest what the Penn- 
sylvania State Association of Classical Teachers, with 
which I have close connections as a sponsor and mem 
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——_— 


ber, might draw up as a possible exemplar of its convic- 
tions regarding this urgent situation: 

(1) American democracy i is a philosophy of life, the 
principles and the practice of which are fostered and 
perpetuated through basic instruction in the liberal 
arts. 

(2) Any radical curtailment of this instruction, or 
major diversion of our educational processes away from 
this instruction, in favor of purely technical and voca- 
tional training may result in a highly efficient and 
mechanized society, such as in Nazi Germany, but will 
surely destroy the sources of the intellectual and spir- 
itual incentives to democratic thinking and living. 

(3) Whatever departure, therefore, i ee this essen- 
tial instruction the exigencies of war may necessitate 
should be planned carefully as a temporary measure, in 
which should be incorporated clear-cut provisions for 
the full resumption of peace-time education in the 
liberal arts at the earliest possible moment. 

(4) Among the liberal arts subjects that can make 
an icediate contribution to the mental training of 
potential military officers, the classical languages hold 
an eminent position, coequal with that of eeeiheenteics: 

(5) The classical languages, therefore, along with 
such other basic liberal arts subjects as English, French, 
German, mathematics, history and political science, 
should constitute a part of the compact educational 
curriculum that is to be required of potential officers in 
the armed forces. 

(6) These same liberal arts subjects should be pro- 
vided, moreover, for those students who, for one 
legitimate reason or another, are not participating di- 
rectly in war studies; and should be required of those 
students who, we trust, will be selected in appreciable 
numbers for special training in the social problems of 
post-war rehabilitation. 

(7) Finally, all these considerations are deduced 
rom premises, the validity of which we believe to be 
self-evident: that the democratic processes and the 
democratic institutions for the preservation of which 
we are engaged in this war are inalienably dependent 
on giecation i in the liberal arts; and that unless these 
subjects share intimately in war education and are pre- 
served for full participation in resolving the great and 
varied dilemmas of the peace, we shall have achieved 
military victory, indeed, at the expense of our demo- 
cratic principles. 

FRANKLIN B, Krauss 
PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 


In the Classroom Today 


Now more than ever before the secondary schools 
bear great responsibility for the teaching of Latin. For 
some time to come most of our boys and gitls will not 
continue formal education beyond the twelfth grade. 
Therefore, while they are still in the schools, let us 


give as many as we can the experience of studying 
Latin. With a few changes in our thinking and an 
alteration in our class hebits: we can convince students 
and their parents, our fellow-teachers and school ad- 
ministrators that we are a vitally important part of the 
new curriculum. All work in school must be at the 
level of the child at the time it is offered to him, so 
that he understands it, thinks it is interesting, worth 
doing, and sees that it will lead him to an accomplish- 
ment that he needs and will find to be an improvement 
in himself. All work in school must be cumulatively 
related, progressing gradually in complication, to stimu- 
late the child with more and more challenaine thines 
to do. The work he does independently, home work, 
must be interesting to do, not merely ‘some mechan- 
ical repetition. It must give him an opportunity to 
use his initiative, to make some machinery work by 
his own ideas. The class must be orcanized on a 
friendly, informal basis, with carefully cultivated habits 
like those of a big committee listenine to one another 
and working together, each one adding his share of 
ideas to the whole. Mistakes ought to be corrected by 
tactful questions from fellow-students who want to 
make a blunderer correct his error without saying 
bluntly to him, “You are wrong here, or here.” 

The class program is designed every day by the 
teacher, for the teacher knows the ground to be covered 
and the future difficulties, and each day’s program must 
rest on the needs of the class on that day and must 
focus exactly on those needs while the teacher guides 
the class to a clearer understanding and a surer use of 
what is being studied. The pupils must see clearly all 
the time die values for which they are strivine, and 
just how each item of work helps them along the direct 
path to these values. 

Some ideas go along with these criteria for the 
teacher and help in a practical way to interpret them: 

(1) The use of words and different parts of words 
must always be the crucial point, not their names or 
rules for their use. 

(2) Application of what we are working on must 
be made constantly with reference to our own lan 
guage and must be kept constantly in the foreground. 
This is one great value of Latin study which no young 
student is prepared to find for himself. 

(3) Memory work must be reduced to a minimum, 
used only as a summing up and completing of some 
segment. 

(4) Tests must explore power over the language at 
the moment, never the measure of cramming. 

(5) Interest must be renewed constantly by the 
teacher. 

(6) The teacher must have in mind the long per- 
spective of the pupils on their way to mature thinking 
and action. All the ideas rife today must be the light 
he sheds around the class, how all things grow (words, 
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the alphabet, ideas), how people listen to one another 
in settling a policy, what is cooperation, how we grow 
in thinking by daily striving carefully and sincerely at 
tasks that make us more understanding and more cap- 
able, how we practice in class the virtue and capabilities 
that every job will expect of us. 
BERNICE V. WALL 

TAFT JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, WASHINGTON 


Utile dulci 
Omne tulit punctum qui miscuit utile dulcii—Ars Poetica 343 

That Latin, as well as any other subject in the cur- 
riculum, should be attractive goes without saying. The 
endeavors of teachers to add to the attractiveness of 
Latin are highly commendable; and yet earnest teachers 
may well ‘tog concerned about a tendency manifested in 
some quarters to lay such stress on interest that what 
ought to be the teacher’s main preoccupation fails to re- 
ceive the consideration which it obviously deserves. 
There could be such a surgical operation as cutting off 
the patient’s head to cure a toothache, and there could be 
—TI am afraid there is—a method pursued by some Latin 
teachers which is mostly method and very little Latin. 

These remarks make no pretense of exhaustive re- 
search. I have not sent out a questionnaire. My purpose 
is not to indicate what other teachers have been doing, 
but rather to tell a few things that one teacher does. A 
report like this from a worker in the field of secondary 
Latin may contain very little that will be new to you. 
But this report comes from one who has loved Latin for 
many years, who has not only joyfully taught the lan- 
guage to the young, but has found in it ee himself all 
those causes for satisfaction and spiritual uplift which 
Cicero in Pro Archia attributes to the study of letters 
in general. 

I am willing to admit that my experience may not be 
such that it ought to serve as a model for many teach- 
ers. My work has been laid out for me in conditions cer- 
tainly not common in the schools in which most of you 
are teaching. I am in a small independent school domin- 
ated by the objectives of the Secondary Education 
Board and the College Entrance Board. Our classes are 
very small, and are deliberately kept small. 

I beg indulgence for the frequent use of the pronoun 
I. The personal experiences of other teachers have 
always acted as an inspiration for me, and it is my hope 
that a recital of my procedures will not be wasted on 
others. Naturally I have some theories about the teach- 
ing of Latin. I believe that the teacher of Latin should 
always bear in mind that he is teaching a language. | 
have no complaint against the teaching of Roman 
civilization. In fact, I do not sce how anybody can 
teach any portion of Latin literature without going into 
the matter of Roman civilization. Yet when I read and 


hear of some of the things that are being done, the 
figure of Horace seems to loom up out of the misty 
centuries, and | imagine I hear him saying, 


Est modus in rebus, sunt certi denique fines 
Quos ultra citraque nequit consistere rectum (Sat. 1.106-7) 


The fruits of the earth are wonderful things to have, 
They are the more appreciated because they are the 
reward for sweat and toil. It would be just as sensible to 
expect a harvest without the necessary spade work as to 
try to learn a language with complete elimination of al] 
drudgery. Young people, who should be at home learn- 
ing declensions, conjugations and syntax, but who are 
inetead spending hours in the public library looking up 
data on the political and social institutions of the 
Romans, may be enriching their minds with a valuable 
kind of knowledge, but beyond the meager amount of 
technical verbiage acquired in the process, projects of 
this kind have little to do with the learning of the 
Latin language, and if it is not the objective of our 
teaching to have pupils learn the language, then why 
not drop all pretense and aver openly “thee we are 
teaching Roman civilization? When I think of over- 
emphasis on Roman civilization in a classroom sup- 
posedly devoted to the teaching of the Latin language, 
I am reminded of another of Horace’s wise sayings: 

Sed nunc non erat his locus (Ars Poetica 19). 

My credo, therefore, is: I believe in the teaching of 
the Latin language for its own sake, for the nobility of 
that language, for its historical position as the basis of 
the major part of an educated person’s vocabulary, for 
the educational value of the discipline to which it sub- 
jects the minds of the young, for the sense of power 
born of conscious triumph over a difficult medium, for 
the enthusiasm which it can arouse for a spirit of pro- 
priety in the use of English, for the fact that transla- 
tion of long and periodic constructions makes pupils 
realize that "iGune sentences are not to be confined to 
bald statements connected by tedious links of and’s and 
so’s, with a subordinate clause as rare as a white 
elephant, and, finally, because I have seen power over 
Latin go hand in hand with progress in English. While 
it is true that youngsters follow in the footsteps of 
their Roman elders, like Ascanius trudging along 
behind his father, non passibus aequis, the fact remains 
that, according to their capacity, they are going in the 
right direction. 

P. J. Downinc 


BROWNING SCHOOL, NEW YORK 


What Doth It Require of Thee? 


I hold every man a debtor to his profession; from the 
which as men, of course, do seek to receive countenance 
and profit, so ought they of duty to endeavor themselves 
by way of amends to be a help and ornament thereunto. 
—Francis Bacon. 

When all students who attended high school and 
even college pursued a prescribed and rather limited 
program ie studies, teachers were praised and cursed 
even as they are today. Now, however, the inept of 
unpopular teacher is not only cursed but avoided. Un- 
der a system permitting wide election of subjects a 
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department may become extinct if students decide not 
to elect a subject. 

A few years ago I heard a university professor state 
that if a man knows Latin he can teach Latin. Several 
months later a neighboring high school principal said 
that Latin is a personality subject today, and it is 
thriving or dying according to the treatment the in- 
dividual teacher gives it. Probably neither of these 
two statements is beyond debate, but I suspect that 
greater truth lies in the latter. It is an accomplishment 
of no mean proportion to know Latin. A man must 
be of far greater mental and personal stature to be a 
successful teacher of Latin. The successful teacher 
must of necessity know Latin, but that knowledge is a 
point of departure rather than a description of a snnchien. 
Just as it would be a “reductio ad absurdum”’ to state 
that a person does not need a knowledge of a subject 
to teach that subject, so does the professor mentioned 
above reason fallaciously when he poses this syllogism: 

A Latin teacher must know Latin. 

John Smith knows Latin. 

Therefore, John Smith can teach Latin. 
We are all sufficiently experienced 1 in logic to spot the 
defect in using major and minor premises with an 
“undistributed ‘mniddle.” It ill becomes a professor of 
Latin to think so wrongly. 

Assuming then that a successful teacher of Latin 
must be in possession of the necessary knowledge of 
subject matter, what else is required of him in our 
schools today? In an attempt to answer, in part, this 
question, I am phrasing some statements for your con- 
sideration. 

(1) In regard to my knowledge of Latin, it is im- 
portant that the term knowledge include more than 
glibness in factuad detail. The beloved humanists have, 
by and large, been men whose knowledge was well 
seasoned, cured, ripened and mellowed into something 
at once delightful and felicitous. 

(2) I should possess a deep and abiding faith in the 
potentialities of teaching Latin for the education of 
Hilaire Beloc in his essay The Roman 
“common sense transfigured.” 


boys and girls. 
Road defines faith as 

(3) My personal faith in the potentialities of the 
teaching of Latin should lead me to the formulation of 
a personal philosophy of the teaching of Latin. This 
philosophy by which I teach will guide me in my aims, 
objectives, and methods. 

(4) I should see to it that I myself exemplify in the 
highest degree the characteristics and attitudes which 
I, by means of Latin, aim to produce in my students. 

(5) I should realize that, unless my students come 
to an appreciation of the value of the study of Latin 
through their experiences with the subject, I have 
failed as a guide in directing those experiences. 


(6) When my students and their families have be- 


come convinced of the value and pleasure of the study” 


of Latin, I shall not have to be concerned about the 
size of the enrollment. We notice that attitudes of 


administrators hostile toward Latin in some schools 
have responded with alacrity to popular desire. 

(7) I should look upon the position of Latin as an 
elective in the curricula of our schools as a challenge to 
me to be at all time a “master teacher.” 

(8) I should perceive that education is concerned 
with more than the intellectual. I must not forget the 
part played by the emotions and my teaching should 
possess emotional appeal. 

(9) I should realize that in almost any process that 
which is at one time termed a “by product” may itself 
become a valued end of production. 

(10) I should realize that difficulty in a subject is 
not of itself a virtue. Any subject may become diffi- 
cult or understandable in the hands of a teacher. Al- 
most every subject has some difficult aspects, but these 
can be made comprehensible by efficacious teaching. 

(11) I should have the reputation of being thor- 
oughly alive. Every aspect of my teaching should be 
intelligently associated with modern life. Only by such 
constant association of ideas am I a thinker. 

(12) I should be vitally concerned with the interests 
of my students. I should see to it that I am one of the 
best liked and most highly respected members of the 
faculty. 

(13) My students should be able to say “I never 
leave Latin class without having learned or experienced 
something worth while.” 

(14) My classes should be pleasant periods antici- 
pated with eagerness and recalled with satisfaction. 

(15) I should constantly perfect my knowledge of 
Latin by systematic reading and study. 

(16) I should be willing “and free to experiment with 
methods of learning and techniques of presentation. 

(17) I should at all times have at hand some piece 
of creative work or investigation to satisfy my desires 
for scholastic endeavor and to keep me from mental 
inertia. 

(18) I should be active in professional organizations. 
I should participate in associational meetings. I should 
read and contribute to professional and echalesbe pub- 
lications. In other words, there are many fountains 
from which I may drink and, in turn, furnish refresh- 
ing draughts. 

(19) Perhaps I can become a better Latin teacher 
if I have more varied experiences. Probably nature has 
some lessons for me if I can have contact with other 
animals than human. It may be that I should get 
closer to productive soil or to ‘lumber from the forests. 

(20) Pessimism can never improve me as a teacher. 
Better that I should, with Odysseus, aim at a mark. 
Let me take heart with each new dawn and let me 
make my finest aspirations come into fulfillment. 

A poet once concluded with the line: 

Forever thus—my symphony. 
STEWART IRwiIn Gay 


HIGH SCHOOL, MONTICELLO, NEW YORK 
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